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OR, A 


Converſation upon Faſhions. 


RES? RISTUS and Timantes 
PLES . . 
went to pay their Friend 
N 7 2 5 Arſennes a Viſit, at his 
Country Seat, not far 
„ EIU 5 7 Ti 
* diſtant from a famous 
Sea-Port ; And, as they were walk- 
ing upon the Shore, a Veſlel, from 


the Indies, came into the Harbour, 


which had been three ware. 


her Voyage. This Veſſel was row ht- 
with rich Merchandizes, not only 
from India, but from China and Per- 


5 fa, 
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ia, and, among the reſt, with ſuch 
Curioſities as the Luxury and Indo- 
lence of the Fair-Sex have invented, 
either for Gaiety or Amuſement. 
Arſennes propoſed going on Board 
this Veſſel to his Friends, where they 
met with ſeveral Strangers of differ- 
ent Nations, who had learned ſo much 
of our Language in their Travels, as 
to give a plain Anſwer to ſuch Queſ— 
tions as were asked them, concerning 
the Cuſtoms, Religion, and Curioſi- 
ties of the reſpective Nations from 
whence they came. As ſennes chief- 
ly obſerved the different Manner in 
which theſe Strangers were wb 
the Variety whereof repreſented the 
Appearance of an agreeable Maſque- 
rade. Every Country, ſays wo ag 
claims a Right to the Good Taſte in 
the Manner of Dreſs ; but this Opi- 
niog.us only the Effect of Cuſtom and 


> ; thoſe Garments which at 


appear aukward and ungenteel, 
become neat and elegant, when we 
985 are 


(3) 

are accuſtomed to them. If Man- 
kind were wiſe, fays Timantes, they 
would not conſult any thing but 
Conveniency in Dreſs ; Cloathing 
was originally invented to defend us 
from the Inclemencies of the Wea- 
ther, and the Skins of Wild-Beaſts, 
only tacked together, was the Appa- 
rel of both Sexes; but this coarſe 
Simplicity of Dreſs was ſoon rejected. 
The VMomen began to refine upon the 
Art of Dreſſing to pleaſe the Men; 
and to add a new Luſtre to their na- 
_ tural Beauties, by the Aſſiſtance of 
Ornament. Flax, Wool, Silk, the 
moſt lively Colours, Silver, Gold, 
and precious Stones, were all em- 
ployed for that Purpoſe. Whether 
a long Robe be the moſt modeſt, or 
the moſt ornamental, the Fair-Sex 
have adopted it, and it 1s generally 
worn, except it be among Savages. 
Moſt Nations obſerve a conſtant and 
uniform Method in the Faſhion of 
their Habits, which 1s only changed 
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(4) 
in ſome European Countries. Thoſe 
Countries, ſays Ariſtus, are not the 
moſt unpoliſhed, and ſo far from be- 
ing reproached for their Inconſtancy, 
that, they ought to be the Pattern 
of Good-breeding. The moſt pru- 
dent Part of Mankind are 2 a 
Neceſſity of complying with a Faſbion 
which well iabliſhed : Singula- 
rity in Dreſs, as well as in other 
Things, is diſcommendable; why 
ſhould a Man make himſelf remark- 
able for a Habit that is out of Faſh= 
ion? A Perſon is never blamed for 
complying with the Polite part of 
the World ; but becomes the Object 
of Cenſure and Ridicule, when he 
wanders out of the common Road. 
A Singularity of Taſte, 1s always to 
be ſuſpected, and it is a bold and 
rath Undertaking, to condemn what 
every body approves. In thoſe Places 
where the Faſbions frequently change, 
People conſider ſomething more 
than the bare Conveniency 4 Dreſs 
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Men muſt either baniſh themſelves 
from Society, or appear in their 
Cloaths, like People of. Credit and 
Reputation, to avoid giving Offence 
by a conceited Singularity. It is al- 
moſt the ſame in Dreſſing as in Speak- 
ing, which ought always to be with- 
out Affectation; a Perſon may ſpeak 
i by endeavouring to ſpeak #00 well ; 
ſtudied and affected Expreſſions , 
Words not authorized by Cuſtom, 
obſolete, mean, or trifling, are 
inconſiſtent with the Character of a 
Gentleman ; and ought to be left to 
the Populace, who are bad Examples 
to imitate. The Wie neither in- 
vent New Faſhions, or improve Old 
ones; they are not the firſt who fol- 
low ſuch as the World would intro- 
duce, or ſo obſtinate as to retain thoſe 
which have been aboliſhed ; but 
leave it to their Tradeſmen to _ 
them according to the Mode of the 
Age, only avoiding the Extremes of 
a New-invented Faſhion. Since the 

1 _ Ladies 


Ladies firſt made uſe of Towering- 
Wires to ſupport their Headcloaths, 
which was a Sort of Building ſeveral 
Stories high; they have fo far improv- 
ed the Faſhion, that there was hardly 
a Door high enough for them to enter 
without ſtooping. That Faſhion, 
replied Arſennes, interrupting him, 
is not ſo Modern as you imagine; 
the Glory of this Invention is due to 
the Roman Dames; for Juvenal, in 
his ſixth Satire, informs us, that they 
wore Buildings upon their Heads, 
ſeveral Stories high, / to raiſe their 
Stature, ſo that the ſhorteſt Woman, 
when looked upon before, reſembled 
an Andromache by the Aſſiſtance of 
her Headcloaths *, and it was, per- 
haps, from the ſame Motive, that 
| FAG, the 

* With Curls on Curls, they build her Head 


before, 1 
And mount it with a formidable Tow'r. 
A Gyanteſs ſhe ſeems; but look behind, 
And then ſhe dwindles to the Pigmy Kind. 
Duck-legg'd, Short-waiſted, ſuch a Dwarf ſhe is, 
That ſhe muſt riſe on Tip-toes for a Kiſs. 
4 DRvprxv. 


. 
the Women of another Age dreſſed 
their Heads with ſeveral Ranges of 
Ribbands and Laces. The Generality 
of Faſhions are derived from the 
Whim of certain particular Perſons, 
who endeavour to ſupply ſome De- 
fects in Nature, by a well adapted 
Dreſs, and thoſe who are not under 
the ſame Neceſſity, follow the Ex- 
ample, provided it is not unreaſonable. 
In my Opinion, lays T:imantes, the 


| Excels of all Faſhions 1s equally unrea- 


ſonable, and when they are once out 


of Date, we find them equally ridi- 


culous. I was, about a Week ago, 


in the Wardrobe of an old Courtier, 
who has preſerved one Suit of Cloaths 
of every Faſhion in Vogue, ever ſince 
he was born; and there is not any 
thing more odd than this Variety; 
and the Faſhions which prevail at 


preſent, will have the fame Fate 


twenty Years hence. Notwithſtand- 


ing the Reſpect we have for our An- 
ceſtors, we cannot help thinking but 


that 


| 


(8) 
that their Habits were ridiculous ; 
tho their Pictures are graceful and 
well drawn, their Dreſs appears into- 
lerable, tho' at that Time 1t was 
handſome and genteel, and an Orna- 
ment to thoſe who wore it. 


Bur how comes it to paſs, ſays 
Ariſtus, that we have not the ſame 
Diflike to the Grecian and Roman 
Dreſs ? Tapiſtry and Pictures, a- 
bounding in Figures attired after the 
Grecian and Roman Manner, are not 
ſhocking to the Eye ; we rather find 
a certain Harmony and Grandeur in 
them, which is wanting in the Mo- 
dern Dreſs. The Renten 1s, anſwer- 
ed Arſenzes, that the Form of their 
Habits have never altered, we have 
always ſeen the Greeks and Romans 
dreſſed in the ſame Manner, and our 
Eyes are accuſtomed to them from 
our Infancy. Every New Faſhion 
has ſomething ſhocking in it at firſt, 
till the Imagination is accuſtomed 


N to 
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to it by Uſe; It is the Novelty 
however, ſays Timuntet; that is the 
only Merit of a Faſbion; the French 
will not allow any thing to be agre- 
able, but what is New; they are 
weary of feeing the ſame Objects; 
and, being naturally of a lively and 
impatient Temper, are ſoon tired 
with what they were moſt fond of 
before; from whence that Eagerneſs 
proceeds of running into New: Faſb- 
07s, without conſidering Whether 
they in the leaſt contribute to Orna- 
ment. or Convenience. 
m8 of M5 ARM 195 99764 OD ICE 

Tu French, ſays Arſeunet, are 
univerſally reproached for their In- 
conſtancy and Levity in Faſhions, 
and we even reproach them ourſelves 
in this Point; but I queſtion whether 
theſe: Reproaches are fo well ground- 
ed as we imagine; for, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, the Fuſbion is not abſo- 
lately! changed: Men have ſome 
times worn Low, and ſome times 
ANT 1 High 
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High crowned Hats, ſome times 
white and ſome times black, accord- 


ing as they fancied, but theſe are 


always Hats; they have not yet at- 
tempted to wear Turbans or Poliſb 
Caps; and the Alteration made in 
Women's Headcloaths is very inconſi- 
derable. One Thing, ſays Ariſtus, 
J could hardly excuſe in the Men, 
and that was, their monſtrous Per- 
ruques, of an unreaſonable Length 
and Thickneſs, which they wore a few 
Years ago; Hair was defigned as an 
Ornament for Vomen, but Men have 
appropriated this Ornament to them- 


ſelves for ſome Years paſt, and the 


Women agreed to renounce it ; for 
they left off wearing their Hair, or 
at leaſt did not adorn themſelves with 
it as they uſed to do Fifty Years ago; 


the Manner of drefling their Heads 


then was ſomething uncouth and 
barbarous, and not in the leaſt be- 
coming the Sweetneſs and Modeſty 
of the Sex. Ms 
6 THE 


(fn Þ 
Tux different Variations which 
have been ſucceſſively made in the 
Faſhions, ſays Timantes, have been 
only ſo many Endeavours to diſcover 
what is moſt perfect and commo- 
_ dious, and when that is found, they 
will make no farther Alterations. It 
1s almoſt the ſame in this as in Arts, 
which are brought to Perfection only 
by Time and Experience. Tho' the 
French are fond of what is gay and 
eaſy in their Habits, they notwith- / 
ſtanding - prefer what is moſt com- 
modious. They have aboliſhed the 
troubleſome Cuſtom of covering their 
Cloaths from Top to Bottom with 
Ribbons, which was a great Orna- 
ment to young People. They found 
ſtreight Stockings ſo convenient, that 
they have entirely renounced the 
large ones which fat looſe in Wrin- 
kles upon their Legs, like a Quail- 
* call, and thoſe Trowzers as large as 
Petticoats. We ought to have the 
ä C 2 ſame 


(12 ) 
ſame eaſy Air in our Cloaths, as we 
have in our Manners. Methinks, 


ſays Arſennes, our Neighbours ate ſo 


well pleaſed with the French Taſte, 
that, Ape-like, they mimic their Man- 


ner of Dreſs in every Mode from 


them, notwithſtanding the conſtant 


- mY 


Nations. 


Antipathy in the Genius of different 


I x our Neighbours, replied Ari 
tus, borrow the Manner of Dreſſing 
with a good Air from Us, we bor- 
row what is moſt commodious from 
Them. We have adopted .Surtouts 
and Roquelenus to ourſelves, We had 
the Faſhion of ſtreight Breeches from 
the Spaniards, which are equally 
convenient both for the Town and 
the Country, as well for Walking as 
Riding. Tho" Hiſtory informs us, 
that the Antients made uſe of bor- 
rowed Hair, I believe we- owe the 
preſent Faſhion of Perruques to the 
Engliſh. The French are more capa- 


ble 


| 
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TS 
ble of bringing Arts to Perfection, 


than inventing them; but they Gm 


times carry Things to an unreaſon- 
able Exceſs, as they have done in 
the F a of Perriques. 1 They 
once put a Forreſt of, Hair, upon their 
Heads, which was very inconvenient 
in bot Weather, and disfigured and 
altered theit Features. In the Inven- 
tion of a New Mode, ſtrict Regard 
ſhould be —_ to its Uſe and Con- 
Fun F 0 | 


DO you 8 bid Thawte; 
that the vaſt Quantity of Poynt and 
Lace which the Vomen ſo much de- 
lighted in, and was ſo very expen- 
five, is ſo extraordinary ornamental ? 
Would not fine, plain Linnen be as 
decent? What an Expence it would 
fave married Men, if they could per- 
ſuade their — to leave off dear 
Laces: Tho' Luxury is to be blamed, 
replied Arſennes, we reap this Ad- 
vantage from it at leaſt, that abun- 

dance 


(14) | 
dance of poor People are maintained. 
by it, and continually kept in Em- 
ploy. Whole Provinces ſubſiſt only 
by the Manufacture of Lace; they 
make their Children work as ſoon 
as they are able to walk and move 
their Fingers. Tho' there is no great 
Difference between Poynt and fine 
Linnen ; it muſt be confeſſed, that 
Lace 1s a very great Ornament, which 
is the Reaſon that the Faix-Sex, who 
are ſo intent upon what may excite 
and give a Luſtre to the Charms of 
their Beauty, are ſo curious in them. 
Plain Linnen has ſomething flat in it, 
which may be obſerved by People in 
Mourning. ' To judge truly of a 
N you muſt judge by the Ef- 
fect; if we were governed by Rea- 
fon, we ſhould be contented with 
what was neceſlary ; but this is not 
to be expected from the preſent Si- 
tuation of Modiſh Gallantry in 


France. 


Ars 
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ALI. Countries, according to their 
Cuſtoms, ſays Ariſtus, uſe thoſe Or- 
naments in their Faſbions which they 
think moſt becoming; among which 
there are many very whimſical Taſtes. 
We ſee ſome Nations daub their 
Faces with Red, White, Yellow and 
Green, and draw Figures upon them 
with the Points of Needles, and load 
their Heads with Feathers of differ- 
ent Colours. Ought the Taſte of the 
European Women, replied Arſennet, 
to ſeem leſs whimſical 2 They love 
to have their Faces ſhining with Po- 
matum, and covered with White and 
Red, which decays their Beauty, and 
makes them appear old before they 
are ſo: If they paint, only to ap- 
pear handſome in their own Eyes, 
they have the Liberty of following 
their Inclination ; but if they aim to 
pleaſe Men by the Aſſiſtance of White 
and Red, which they laviſh ſo pro- 

fuſely, they are intirely miſtaken, 


and 


| ( 16 ) 
and act contrary to their Intereſt; 
the Uſe of thoſe borrowed bern 
is the ready Way t to e nn | 
a —-Diftalls: 


Tie is a Whim not eaf ly to 12 
remedied, ſays Timantes'; few Mo- 
men are ſaticlied with that Share of 
Beauty aſſigned them by Nature, 
hey are always adding ſomething to 
| it by Art. The Grecian and the 
[3 Georgian Women, who have natu- 
| rally very fine Complex1ons, paint 

more that the French and their 
* Neighbours. What think you of 
1 thoſe Women who bore their Noſes 
F -- to faſten a large Pearl to them, 
which m down _ the __ n 


Tnos E 1 are exculable;: re- 
plied Arſennes, who wear Drops at 
their Ears, at at leaſt they are not in- 
convenient, but ornamental. A lar 
Pearl hanging at the End of the Nofe 
and falling upon the Mouth, muſt be 


* y 
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_ 
very troubleſome. You may obſerve, 
ſays Ariftus, that the Uſe of preci- 
ons" Stones is common to all Nations, 
even the moſt rude Savages, who 
ſeem not to have any thing human 
but their Shape, have the ſame Taſte, 
in this Reſpect, as the moſt polite 
People. What. Pains do they take, 
what Dangers do they expoſe them- 
ſelves to, for Diamonds, Rubies and 
other Jewels? It is perhaps for that 
Reaſon they ſell them ſo dear, be- 
cauſe thoſe precious Toys are the 
Price of the Lives of many unfortu- 
nate People, who yearly. periſh, by 
fiſhing for Pearls, and digging for 


Diamonds. 


3 
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IT muſt be allowed; ſays Timan- 
tes, that Diamonds and Pearls are 
very ornamental; ſo many People 
have not admired" them out of mere 
Caprice; Finery greatly inhances our 
natural Beauty; tho Jewels are ex- 
ceſſively dear, yet we find they are 
bs D 


univer- 
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univerſally eſteemed. by moſt Na- 


1 


tions; and a Price is ſet upon their 
Colour, or Luſtre, as the Value of 


Cold is known by its Weight. 


| nn ll S Sli 4 TON 717 | 
JF. is not the ſame with: reſpect 


to the Modes in Dreſs, which are pe- 


culiar to each Country. France ought 
to be excepted, ſays, Arſennes; our 
Faſhions have almoſt the ſame Fate 
as our Language; as that is ſpoken 
in all the Courts of Efe ſo we 
find our Faſbious imitated and fol- 
lowed. It is a Pleaſure for Travel - 
lers, to meet with People in the 
moſt conſiderable Cities, who are 
dreſſed à Iz Mode de France, and 
ſpeak the Language, tho' at the 
ſame Time they look upon us with 


a jealous Eye. 


I nave been in ſome Cities ſub- 
ject to France, ſays Timantes, where 
the Nomen were generally pleaſed 
that they had changed their Soverazgn, 


o 
i 


becauſe 


(19 

becauſe the KING Hu ordered, 'that 
'all the Ladies of Diſtin&ion ſhould 
be dreſſed in the French Falhion, 
which Order was eagerly.” obeyed, 
for it muſt be-allswed” that our 
Modes are much more elegant and 
| cope n thoſe of our Neigh- 


4 
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a 2 Eu {ce Seeler. tute 
clip kabel in Gold, and decked 
with Jewels, who thake very auk- 
ward 1gures, becauſe their Manner 
of Dreſs in-unpolite. Our Apparel, 
ſays Ariſtus, mult have ſome Advan- 
tage beyond others, ſince our Fab 
ions are ſo readily received by Stran- 
gers, and becauſe we never quit them 
ourſelves to receive thoſe of other 
Nations. The Reaſon perhaps is, 
that we have a more refined and 
delicate Tafte, and are better * 1 2 
of what is really becoming. 18 
Taſte was ;nſenfib beugt to Per- 
eng ; our r Ancel * — as much 


| ä 


| | bs 20 | 
at a Loſs in their Manner of Dreſs, 
as in their Manner. of Thinking and 
Writing. i. When we | obſerve the 
8 e of former Times 
in Painting, it ſeems ſurprizing we 
ſhould. have been ſo happy as to abo- 
liſh all thoſe ridiculous-Supetfluities. 
We have likewiſe cleared our Lan- 
guage from all its barbarous Jargon, 
and. cloathed it with that Purity which 
has been wanting ever ſince the Au- 
guſtan Age. This makes me ima- 
gine, that our Faſbions will be as 
durable as our Language, which has 
admitted but of very feẽC Amend 
ments in near a Century paſt- . 
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Notwithſtanding this Writer's Boaſt, of the 
Purity and Stability of the French Language, 1 
muſt, with the Earl of Ry/common, ask the ſame 
Queſtion. > eines Hm: | 157 
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For, who did ever in French Authors ſee 
The Comprehenſive. Emliſſ Energy? 
The weighty Bullion of One Sterling Line, 
Drawn to French-Iire, would thro? whole: Pages 
ſhine. ( Eſſay on Tran. Ver. 
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ux Faſhions hays not undergone 
ary; conſiderable Change; as. to the 
Men's Habits, their CoateSkeves have 
been either Contracted or Enlarged 
according, to Fancy z they! haye in- 
deed. ns Oudat, of different 
Shapes, but never attempted to re- 
tore... Rufe, nor ever will. Our 
Afriting, d our Dreſs * er 
Slegant. ofa do Nac 191155 lool 
218} „lo- S 18 ms I Net [ g 
al; T RB RB is a very, great "Similitude 
between, goed) Senſe; and; a good, Taſte. 
Tho Tn Has the greateſ Share 1 in 
qur Faſhions, it muſt be allowed 
from their -univerſal Approbation, 
that-they-are a nas 77 5 "pil both 
ah our good Senſe and Taſte. 105 view 
gn dis ol Sock esel 
WHOEVER” has a Genius f. or. "- 
Invention of Faſhions, conſider what 

is moſt beroming to: thoſe: Perſo 
who dreſs with a — Air; and Thoſs 
they imitate : but, at the 1 
| Time they avoid: whatever appeatg 
| ſhocking 


\(*22)) | 


| Hocking in others we JroſÞ auk- 


wardly: - It is very true, ſays Arſen- 
rer, that ſome People wear extraer- 
dinary nich and magnificent Cloaths, 
but he Expenee is loſt for want of 
4 good Air and Mien. There are 
vthets again, who become ny Dreſs, 
be it ever ſo plain or cheap, at by 
à genteel Manner of Deportment, 


look better than thoſe who are Adreſſed 


in Brocade. I am at a Loſs, ſays 
Nantes, to know why ſeme Pebple 
are ſo muek diſpleaſed when the 
Make of their Cloaths is cendemned, 
and ſo highly ſatisfied When it is 
commendefl. In my Opinion, Tack 
good or bad Qualities more Jami: 


_ ately concern the Taylor than then 


ſelves. Thoſe Fops are inſupport- 
able Who are every Moment __ 
of their Perruke- maker, and the 

Neatneſs of his Work o Can they art 
rogate any Merit to themſelves by | 
ae a” Fellow: whe, as He 


nd 


which 


(23 )) 
which he was bred ? You forget to 
obſerve, ſays Arfennes, that we do 
not dreſs ſo much for ourſelves as for 
others; the Pains we take, and the. 
Expence we are at, is to gain tha 
Approbation of the Public: Thoſe 
Ladies who ſpend half the Day at 
their Toilettes, when they are to receive 
Viſits, neglect „ are 
in the Country, where they only ſee 
their Husbands or their Tenants: But 
if, after all the Pains taken to deck 
themſelves, they fail of the Applauſe 
expected, as the Fruits of their La- 
bour, they are in the utmoſt Uneaſi- 
neſs, and as much concerned, as if 
they were reproached of ſome natu- 
ral Imperfection. Momen had rather 
be accounted Jilts, or Coquets, than 
have their Air or Shape called in 
Queſtion ; that is a Crime not to be 
_ tho' they are actually de- 

ive in thoſe Particulars. Thus it 
generally happens with regard to the 
Faſhions ; every body deſires to dreſs 


with 
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(24) 
with a good Air, eſpecially the Mo- 
men, who make it a Part of their 
greateſt Merit 5% to. be capplauded 
when they appear in Public: Nay, 
they will bear a ſecret Grudge to 
thoſe who refuſe them their Com- 
mendation!! I agel och, ne 


-- You cannot imagine, ſays Ariſtus, 
bow nice the Ladies are in this Re- 
ſpect; they perſuade themſelves, if 
you do not take Notice of their 
Cloaths, that you deſpiſe their Per- 
ſons ; and if you diſlike their Dreſs, 
it is only becauſe you are not affect- 
ed with their Beauty. Indeed, ſays 
Timantes, there is ſome Affinity be- 
tween the Habit, and the Perſon 


who wears it, and it ſome times ha 


pens that they are blended together. 


Is it from Affectation, ſays Arſennes, 


that Women always ſeem diſſatisfied 
with their. Dreſs, and riſe a la Cha- 


grin from their Toilettes, after they 


have ſpent half a Day at them, and 
£131 taken 


(25) 
taken all the Pains they can to ſet 
themſelves off To Advantage? Some 
of them, ſays Ariſtus, talk in this 
Manner out of mere Affeqtation; tho 
they are well pleaſed with them- 
ſelves, they complain at the Neg- 
lect and Incapacity of their Waiting- 
Maids, and are like Thoſe, who 
having a fine Shape, or ſparkling 
Eyes, are continually 3 
themſelves, that they may gain the 
greater Applauſe. Others, who make 
the ſame Complaint, ſpeak ſincerely; 
becauſe they could not Ar eſs them- 
ſelves according to the Air of which 
they had formed an Idea. For this 
Reaſon they are always inveighing 
againſt the Manteau-Maker. Their 
Seli-Love and Vanity prevents them 
from diſcerning that the Fault is in 
their own Perſons, and not in their 
Cloaths. | 


Tu E Converſation of Women ge- 
nerally turns upon New Faſhions ; 
E 


and 
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and their Minds being chiefly ſet 
upon Dreſs and Durs, in viſit- 
ing one another, they muſt either 
ſit ſilent, or maintain a long Debate 
upon the never-failing Topic. of 
Cloaths and Dreſs. This furniſhes 
Matter ſufficient for Converſation : 
No- body appears in the RING with- 


out paſſing a Review, or having 


their Dreſs diſſected. The Pleaſure 


of cenſuring ſeldom fails to find an 
Opportunity for a Remark : Some 
find fault with the Gait of the Per- 


| ſon, or of their bad Taſte in the Choice 


of their Cloaths; others more cenſo- 
rious, arraign their Behaviour, Wit, 


and Conduct, drawing a monſtrous 


Picture very unlike the Original. 
They exagerate the ſmalleſt Faults, 
and often draw themſelves into In- 
conveniencies by their critical Re- 


marks, thro' the Indiſcretion of thoſe 


who report what they have heard. 
It is what often happens; but this 
| MY SO EL LAID 2 C7439 Moral. 


(27) 
Moralizing inſenſibly leads us from 
our Subject, | Ni 4 {9-9 
z Oo SOTEDN oe eee 
D o you think it impoſſible, ſays 
Arſennes, to invent an Univerſal 
Faſhion,. and an Uniſorm Manner of 
Dreſs; for all Nations? The Execu- 
tion of ſuch a Project, ſays Ariſtus, 
would be as difficult as the Invention 
of an Untverſal Language *. Every 
Country is fond of their own Manner 
of Dreſs, and deſpiſes that of other 
Nations. Beſides, Nature directs 
Mankind to invent ſuch Apparel as 
is moſt ſuitable to the Climate under 
which they are born. The Inhabi- 
tants of the rigid Lone, load them- 
ſelves with Cloaths; and thoſe under 
the Torrid,; go almoſt Naked. It is 
not without Reaſon, that the Poles, 
Swedes, and other Inhabitants of the 
Northern Part of the Globe, wear 
| | Biz Furs 


F This our learned Countryman Dr. Wilkins, 
Biſhop of Cheſter, has performed. See his Rea! 
Chgrafer : Or, Univerſal Language. Folio. 
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(28) 
Furs to defend them from the Seve. 
rity of the Winter : Thoſe who live 
under more temperate Climates, wear 
the thinneſt Stuffs, and change their 


_ Garments according to the Senſons : 


Therefore, fince all Faſbions are in- 
different, every Nation ought to 
have the Liberty of Chathing them- 
ſelves ſuitable to their Conveniency. 
I could wiſh, methinks, ſays Arſen- 
nes, that our Nation would not fo 
often vary their Faſhions.. Since the 
preſent Mode is both Genteel and 


Commodious, what Reaſon have they 


to change it? Too many People 
would be Loſers, ſays Ariſtus ; for 
there 1s more Policy than Fancy in 
the Alteration of our Faſhions ; it 
encourages Trade, and procures us 
the Money of Foreigners. There- 
fore, before Faſhions are fixed, it 
would be neceſſary to fix the Imagi- 
nations of all Mankind, who delight 
in the Invention of Novelties, and 


who ſoon take a Diſguſt to what 
 . ny 


(29) 
they were moſt charmed with at 
firſt. One Thing inexcuſable in them 
is, their flying of a ſudden from One 
Extreme to Another; when they left 
off High-crowned Hats,” as lofty." as 
Pyramids, they wore: them ſo. flat 
that there was hardly Depth ſuffici- 
ent to contain their Heads. Then 
they changed their wide. Sroctingr 
for ſtrait ones; and their little 
Doublets, which did not cover half 
the Breaſt, were Metamorphoſed in- 
to long ſtifned Vaiſtebati. The 
large Belts, which was one of their 
principal Ornaments, were changed 
into very narrow Girdies, which were 
hid under their Cloaths. The Beard, 
as well as the Chaths, ſays Timantes, 
has undergone different Changes, and 
the Whole difappeared but by De- 
grees. In the Time of HNA IV. 
very large buſhy Beard: were worn, 
which were leſſened in the ſucceed- 
ing Reign, and dwindled into picked 
ones; at laſt, it was thought beſt 


not 


( 30 ) 
not to wear any, and to deprive our- 
ſelves entirely of that Mark of Di- 


ſtinction between the Two Sexes. The 


Heard was uſeful beſides, ſays Arſen- 


nec, to denote a Perſon's Age; for 
an old Man is no more to be Lnown: 


fince Beards. are out of Faſhion, and 
they cover. their 1 N with 
ge b 4 | 


Ws have; 1 not. * ſtudied to 


— the Fnſbion of our Cloaths, 
but even our Buildings are different 
from thoſe of our Anceſtors; all the 
Rooms in their Houſes uM very 
large, they loved large Chimnies, 


Family to ſeat themſelves round: 
The modern Builders make their 
Chimnies very narrow, and employ 
more Stone 2 the Windows, than 
the Body of the Houſe; our Aneeſ⸗ 
tors had very lofty Halls and Apart 
ments; according to the modern 


Faſhion, they are much leſs, more 


COonve- 


where there was Room for the whole 


PP. 


PP. 


(31) 
convenient and genteel. The ſame 
may be ſaid of our Eating; their En- 
tertainments conſiſted of a profuſe 
Quantity of Meat; the Tables in 


our Age are ſerved with more Deli- 


cacy and Neatneſs. Our Manners, 
our Faſhions, our Inclinations and 
Taſte are all changed. The French 
have not the ſame Paſſion for Dueling 
as they had half a Century ago; the 
King's Pleaſure, the Deſire of his 
Subjects to pleaſe him, his Autho- 
rity. and Edicts, have ſtifled that fu- 


rious Reſentment in the Heart of his 


People. A Gentleman may refuſe 
to fight, without Diſhonour to him- 
ſelf; and leave the Employ of a Gla- 


diator, to thoſe Adventurers who have 


not any thing to loſe. They former- 
ly killed each other without know- 


ing for what: an Expreſſion miſun- 


derſtood, an aukward Salute, an 
imaginary Point of Honour in Prece. 
dency ; in ſhort, a mere Trifle was 
ſufficient to kindle an everlaſting 
o Enmity 


(32) 
Enmity between the beſt Families, 
which, could not be | extinguiſhed 
without the Effuſion of Blood: We 
are happily eaſed of that F 2 at 
preſent, and the deteſtable Cuſtom 
is, we hope, aboliſhed for ever. 


WE may ſay this in favour of the 

French, ſays Timantes, that they are 
not ſo mad, or ſo paſſionate, as they 
were formerly; and I muſt farther 
do them the nes to add, that 
they are not ſo formal; they have 
abandoned many ridiculous and ſu- 
perſtitious Ceremonies, which were 
even an Obſtruction to Commeree. 
They formerly diſputed an Hour, 
who ſhould firſt come into, or ſail 
out of, Harbour; the ſame Diſputes 

aroſe when Company were to ſeat 
themſelves at Table, and their whole 


Lives were only continued Scenes of 


Complaiſance and Ceremony. Peo- 
ple of Good- breeding are not ſo ce- 
remonious at preſent; they go freely 

into 


| (33) _ 

into a Houſe where they are ac- 
quainted, and retire without taking 
leave, or diſcompoſing the Company. 
It was formerly a Mark of Diſre beck 
and a groſs Incivility, to fit at a 
Table without a Hat, eſpecially" be- 
fore Ladies of Quality and Piſtinc- 
tion, who required Reſpect. ö 
preſent, we are at Liberty to wear 
it, at Table, or not, without giving 
the leaſt Offence. For my Part, 
ſays Arſennes, I approve of theſe 
New Cuſtomt, Which baniſh Con- 
ſtraint from Trade, and eſtabliſh a 
decent Liberty, within the Bounds 
of good Manners: But I confeſs, 
thoſe indecent Liberties ſome People 
take who are of a thwarting Temper, 
and are poſſeſſed with the Spirit of 
Contradidtion; quarrelſome upon e- 
very ehe leaſt Provocation; and ſo 
ill bred, as. to give the Lye, are in- 
tolerable. Theſe Rudeneſſes are 
very prejudicial, and highly reſented 
by Strangers who are more ſerious 
Ti F and 


97 
and reſerved ; and as our | Faſhions 
ſerve them for a Model in Dreſs, we 
ſhould likewiſe be to them a Model 
of Peer. 5. 1 rn) nu m1 


ww # , 1 


You have not perhaps reflected, 


ſays Timantes, that the People who 
were firſt poliſhed and. civilized, 
were likewiſe the firſt Inventors of a 
genteel Mode, and brought Luxury 
into the World. Hiſtorians | have 
left us lively Deſcriptions of the Ef- 
feminacy of the Eg yptians and Baby- 
lonians, of the Richneſs of their Fur- 
niture and Habits, and the Extrava- 
gancy of their Feaſts. The Perſians 
who ſucceeded them, inherited both 
their Luxury and Riches; the auſtere 
and warlike Diſpoſitions of the Ma. 
cedonians, were ſoftened by the Vo- 
luptuouſneſs of the Perffans, after they 
had conquered that Kingdom. The 
Grecians, the People of 4a, and the 
Eaſtern Countries in General, ad- 
mired Grandeur in their Dreſs, and 

I 7 the 
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Fa 
the Effeminacy which governed their 
Faſhions, was conformable to the 
Voluptuouſneſs. of their Lives, 


I THINK, ſays Arſennes, that the 
Romans preſerved: their Simplicity 
for a longer Time, which did not 2 
little contribute to: ſupport the Au- 
ſterity of their Virtue. It was not 
till the Declenſion of the Republic, 
that they began to imitate the Lux- 
ury, Pride, and Magnificence of Aſqa, 
when they had enriched themſelves 
with the Plunder of that Country. 
The Garments of Men and Nomen had 
a near Reſemblance to each other at 
the Beginning; but at laſt the Vo- 
men lengthened their Habits to their 
Heels; a Liberty not allowed to Cour- 
tezans; Freed-Women wore White 
Robes, and thoſe who were Franchiſed, 
wore Dark Colours. Women of Quality 
wore large, plaited, Purple-Mantles, 
edged with Gold, which covered all 
but their Faces. Plutarch makes 


F 2 1 


(636) 
this Remark upon it, That NUMA 
had a greater Regard to the Modeſty 
of the Roman Dames, than Ly cu 
GUs had for that of the Lacedemo- 
nians ; for their Gowns were! open 
to the upper Part of the Thigh, 
which was ſeen as they walked. The 
Purple-Habit trimmed with Gold, 
was only allowed to be worn by 
People of great Diſtinction, as; well 
as Diamonds and' Pearls, which: were 
abſolutely forbid Courtezans, who 
wore their Gowns ſo ſhort, that a 
Ring of Pearls, made in the Manner 
of a Bracelet, might be ſeeri upon 
their naked Legs. Slaves were di- 
ſtinguiſhed from Freed-Men by their 
Habits, and none but the Cittzens of 
Rome were permitted to wear long 
Robes. But theſe Diſtinctions were 
aboliſhed after the Riches of the 
Eaſt had introduced Luxury and Ef- 
feminacy in Rome; from whence may 
be dated that Indulgence granted by 
Parents to their Children of adorn- 


= 


(3) 
their Habits with Gold, Purple, 


A 


precious Stones 3 the Women, 
th. heighten theit Vadity, applied 
themſelyes to the Invention 4 dif- 
ferent Preſſes, not knowing ho to 
employ the immenſe Riches which 
they poſſeſſed. The extenfive Cott 
queſts - made by the Romans wete 
theif DeftruQtion ; as their Empire 
grew larger, their Virtues diminiſh- 
ed, and at length they loſt their Li- 
berty, by ali iring to ſubject the 
who Uni e to hes Ambion, 


Ta UR Obſirtation 1s very ry 
ays 1:mantes to Arſennes, that be- 
fore Corruption had crept into Rome, 
the different Stations of Life were 
diſtinguiſhed by the Habits ,of the 
People, neither Servants or Slaves 
were permitted to dreſs like thoſe 
who were Free. The Romans dero- 
gated. from that Law upon an Occa- 
ſion worthy Remark. The Gazls 
carried on a cruel War againſt them, 

and 


(38) 

and declared, that they would not put 
an End to it till the Romans proſti- 
tuted both their Wives and Daugbh- 
ters. The Romans, upon this, made 
uſe of a Stratagem which ſucceeded ; 
they dreſſed their Servants in the 
Habit of the Roman Dames, and of 
their Daughters who were Marriage» 
able, and ſent them to the Camp 
in this Diſguiſe. They found the 
Gauls drunk, and faſt aſſeep; and 
when. they had Maſlacred great 
Numbers of them, retired. From 
that Time the Romans permitted 
their Servants to celebrate a' Feaſt in 
Honour of JUNO, and to dreſs theme 
ſelves, during that Time, like the 
Matrons and Freed People. | 


I was the Cuſtom in Rome, ſays 
Ariſtus, for the People to change 
their Habits upon any public Cala- 
mity ; the Senators and Magiſtrates 
quitted their Gold-Rings, and thoſe 
who did not wear Ornaments of Gold, 

| or 


('39)) 
or any other Marks of Diſtinction; 
changed their Apparel from White 
to Black. The Serators, and Roman 
Knights, were diſtinguiſhed by a ſort 
of Scarf they wore, or by the Large- 
neſs of the Pieces of Purple with 
which it was adorned; The Romans 
ſeldom _ any Habits of Silk du- 
ring the C N Luxury 
was not — * till the Reign + 
the Emperors. Pliny, ſpeaking o 
the S füt 3 by the Rada 
Ladies, ſays, they were made ſo very 
thin, that their Bodies appeared thro 
them ; adding, that they could not di #{co- 
_ more to their Lovers at home, than 
did in public by the T, eib 

of th ir Ve nente. Verse Uf 
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1 THro 3s: ange. Candidites 

for any Di s [tmantes, wore 
e was: the Reaſon 
they were called Candidates.” Thele 
HWhite-Robes, were alfo:wbra on Days 
of Tas 9 began to 


Wear 


(49). 

Wear the: Manly Habit at Soventeen, 
young Ladies at the; Time: of 
arrlage. Women who ha been 
repudiated by. their Husbands for 
Aultery, wore a particular 'Drefs; 
that they might be diftinguiſhed- by 
their Iofamy, and I think it would 
have its Ute in this Age, if N 
were to bear, in their Dreſs, 
Mark of their Dan, AIhoſe wiſe 
Laws, which preſerved the 'Virtue 
of the . were i 1 
_ e en. into pe! 


© T' ads aha eee 
Rich and Voluptubus, are become 
ſo Miſerable, ſince they are under 
the Mabometan Loe, that there \s 
not the leaſt Mark remaining of their 
antient Luxury and Magnificente. I 
think, lays An, that the Turks, - 
WhO Havel? made themſelves Maſters 
ol. Cteece, and ſo many other noble 
Provinces; dave reſerved the Alan 
Taſte in itheir\Pomp and Diverſions. 


I admire 


(41) 
J admire that we generally look up- 
on the Turks as a Savage People; 
their Folitics and Government ought 
to give us another Idea of them. 
Their Manner of Dreſs is very neat 
and genteel, without any thing bar- 
barous. The French Ladies, who 
ſeldom borrow Faſhions from other 
Nations, did introduce a fort of 
Chak they call a Sultane, the Model 
of which was taken from the Habits 
of the Ladies in the Seraglio No 
Addition can be made, either to the 
Elegance and Magnificence of their 
Dreſs ; their Headcloaths are be- 
decked with a great Number of 
Pearls and Diamonds of ineſtimable 
Value ; they wear, upon their Heads, 
a little Veil of very fine Crape, 
plaited with the niceſt Exactneſs, 
hanging down to their Girdles, 
and 15 gathered narrow near the Fall, 
which is left entirely uncovered. 
Their Robes are generally made of 
Cloth o Gold, or adorned with a ve- 


„„ 
ry Rich Border; they are open before, 
and leave the Boſom quite bare; 
they are enriched with ſmall Gold 
Buttons down to the Girdle, which 
is very large, adorned with a fine 
ſtriped Gold-Gauze; and a rich deep 
Fringe at each End. The other Part 
of the Robe is divided down to the 
Bottom, and the two Ends tucked 
up to the Girdle, which diſcovers a 
Petticoat of the fineſt and richeſt 
Stuff, falling down to the Ankles, 


anſwerable in Elegance to the reſt of 
the Veſtment. 


Ou lateſt Accounts from China, 
fays Timantes, give us a full Idea of 
the Magnificence of the People; who 
are extremely Polite, notwithſtand- 
ing they inhabit a remote. Part of 
the World, with Reſpect to Us. 
They are very luxurious, and ſeem 
to underſtand it perfectly. The 
Chineſe, as well as Ourſehves, look 

upon the People of other Nations as 

| Savages; 


(43) 

Savages ; and were in the greateſt 
Surprize, when they firſt ſaw the 
Workmanſhip of the: Europeans in 
their Watches, Clocks, and rich 
Stuffs. We imagined, ſaid they, 
that the Inhabitants of other Nations 
were all Blind, and that Nature had 
| beſtowed Eyes upon the. Chineſe on- 
ly; if the Europeans do not fee: fo 
clearly as we do, they have at leaſt 
each of them one Eye. Now, tho' the 
Chineſe are People of Diſcernment 
and Taſte, yet their Ideas of Beauty 
are very fingular, and widely differ. 
ent from our Own: For Example, 
They like a Man who 1s tall, thick, 
and fat, with a large Forehead, lit- 
tle Eyes, ſhort Noſe, and great Ears, 
his Month of a moderate Size, his 
Beard long, and his Hair black. 
They are very cleanly ; but, dreſs 
like Vomen; they: faſten their Hair 
with Bodkins, and carry Fans in 
their Hands; they wear upon 
their Heads only a thin Cap, too 

| "0 A little 


og 


a Day to deck themſelves, in hopes 
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little to defend their: Faces from 
the Rays of the Sun, for irhich 
Reaſon they are generally. tanned. 
The Chineſe Women keep, for: the 
moſt Part, at home, to preſerve theit 
Complexions, which are generally 
fair; Modeſty is one of thb chief 
Excellencies among theſe! Ladies, 
who-are naturally as Beautiful as the 
Europeans, except the Smallneſs of 
theif Eyes, and Shortneſs of their 
Noſes. Their Manner of Preſs de- 
notes their Modeſty; a ſmall Neck- 
band of White Sattin, faſtened to 
the Gown, ſutrounds and wholly co- 
vers their Necks; their Hands are 
always hid in long Sleeves; they 
walk ſlowly, with their Heads re- 
clined, and their Eyes fixed upon 
the Ground. The Women paſs their 
whole Lives in Solitude, exempt 
from the Converſation of Men; they 
are - magnificently dreſſed notwith- 
ſtanding, and ſpend ſeveral Hours in 


of 
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of being ſeen, Their Head-Dreſs 
conſiſts of ſeyeral Curls of Hair in- 
terwoven with Variety ef Flowers, 
and Sprigs of Gold or Silver. They 
wear a long Veſt; like the Men, ei- 
ther of Sattin or Brocade," and ef 
what Colour they moſt fancy. The 
Old People are dreſſed in Black, of 
4 Vislet Colour; and wear an upper 
Garment, with long Sleeves, Which 
trails. upon the Ground. There 18 
not any thing which can more fully 
convince us ef the Whims there ate 
in Faſpions, than the Fancy of the 
— * Ladies for lirtle Fret, in 
which the principal Part of theit 
5 Beauty -- confiſts. The Nurſes, in 

Compliance with this Cuſtor of theit 
Country, take care to bind the Feet 
of Girls to keep them from growing. 
Their Shoes, which are laced eithet 
with Gold, Silver, or Silk, are 'very 
neat, and they endeavour to ſhew 
them as they walk. The "Men's 
Dreſs is very different from that of 

| the 
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the Women; they ſhave the whole 
Head, except the hinder Part, where 
the Hair grows of a Length ſufficient 
to make a long twiſted Tail. We 
pull off our Hats as a Mark of Re- 
ſpect to thoſe we ſalute; but it 
would be accounted very .rude in a 
_ Chineſe to pull off his Cap. One 
Cuſtom extremly remarkable amongſt 
them is, that they always wear 
Boots, and if they ſhould chance to 
have a Viſitor come, while they are 
without them, they oblige him to 
wait till they have put them on. 
They dare not go to Town without 
Boots, tho they are carried in a 
Chaiſe, A and even wear them fi the 
whole Summer; chafing. rather to 
endure. the: Inconveniency of the 
Heat, than to pull them off; which 
they think adds to their, Gravity. 
There. are not any People in the 
World ſo bigotted to their own 
Cuſtoms and Faſbiont, as the Chineſe ; 
they renewed a War with the Tar- 

| bars, 
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tars, for the Preſervation. of their 
antient Dreſs, and many of them had 


rather loſe their Heads, "than "have 
their Hair cut off. | 


IA of Opinion, favs Avis, 
that the C * wore fine Stuffs long 
before the Europeans, and believe 
that they were the Inventors of Silks 
and Brocades. We are indebted to 
the Perfians, replied Arſennes, for 
the Invention of the Silk Manufac- 
ture. The Romans who extended 
their Conqueſts into Perſſa, did in that 
Kingdom learn the Art of makin 
Rich Stuffs, but bit the Uk 
of them 1n their own Republick ; and, 
leſt their Courage ſhould be enervated 
by Luxury, they permitted the Ma- 
nufactury of Silk in {fa-Minor, and 
in Greece, in Compliance with the 


Effeminacy and Voluptuouſneſs of the 
People. 


ROGER; 
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Rock, King of Sly, in his 
Return fromi an 'Expedition to the 
Holy-Land, having taken athens, 
Corinth, and Thebes, tranſported all 
the Silk-Weayers to Calabria and 
Helly, about the Year 1130. Theſe 
Workmen taught the Sicilians the 
Management of the Loom, and the 
whole Manufacture; from thence they 
carried the Art into Italy and Hain. 
The Inhabitants of the Southern Parts 
of France, vix. Provence, Avignon, 
and Languedor, began to wear Silken. 
Stuffs, which they found light and 
commodious ; but they were rarely 
worn at that Time. HENRT IL 
was the firſt Prince who wore Hill. 
Stockings at the Marriage of his 
Sifter. The Court began to wear Silks 
during the Troubles of CHARLES 
IX, and HENRT III; and this Mode 
was ſoon followed by People of an 
| inferiour Rank. It is a general Ob- 
| ſervation, ſays Timantes, that Lux- 
ury 


ES 
ury chiefly prevails during the Time 
of public Calamities ; we have a re- 
cent Example of this Folly. While 
the Kingdom of France was engaged 
in the moſt vigorous War it has ever 
maintained, the Vonen never ap- 
peared more magnificently ireſſ, 
or wore Cloaths of a greater Price ; 
their Coaches had the Appearance of 
ſo many Triumphal-Chariots, and you 
would have taken them all for Am- 
baſſadors Ladies, till the King was 
obliged to interpoſe his Royal Au- 
thority, by putting a Stop to this 


Profuſion. 


GENTLEMEN, fays Ariſtus, that 
great Father of the Church St. Ter- 
tullian, informs us*, © That ſome 
« People bound their Malefactors in 
« Chatns of Gold; and, if a Man's 
« Crime was very notorious, they 
« would make him as fine as a Ge- 
« neral Officer. He obſerves farther, 

| H | « that 
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« that Diamonds and Rubies were 
© little eſteemed by the Eaſtern Na- 
“ tions, where they were the Growth 


6 of the Country. So that I ſuppoſe 


c 


La, 


« Milk-Maids, had worn them till 
they were weary,they were bought 
i up for the Roman Ladies“. But I 
hope, ſays Arſennes, after all your 
Stiidnefs, you have ſome Reſerve of 
Liberty for Momen. They have the 
Excuſes of Cuſtom, the Agreeable- 
neſs of Figure, and the Inclinations 
of Sex, to plead in their Behalf. 
Beſides I am told St. Auguſtine a- 
bates very much of the Rigour of 
your Tertullian, and ſpeaks with great 
Moderation upon the Point of Dreſs. 
He thinks * fine Cloaths ought not 
to be forbidden married Momen, 
who are obliged to pleaſe their 
Hasbands : And if they may uſe this 
Expedient to Pleaſe them, when they 


* 


have them; why may they not do it 


that 


* Epiſt. 245, Tom. 2. 


when the Parthian Children, and 
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that they may = to have them ? 
Why may not the ſame littleCharm be 
practiſed to begin as well as to enter- 
tain the Relation? With all m 
Heart, replied Ariſtus, let St. Au- 
guſtine's Indulgence paſs. But it 1s 
my humble Opinion, the Ladies 
ſhould keep their Inclinations anen- 

gaged. They would do well not to 
dreſs their Fancy, nor wear the Fi- 
nery in their Head ; nor think their 
Afternoon Quality better than their 
Morning: For when a Woman is 
once ſmitten with her Drapery, Re- 
ligion is commonly laid ad 
aſd more out of Cuſtom than 
Devotion. When her governing Paſ- 
ſions lie this Way, Charity is diſa- 
bled, and Good-Nature fails, and 

uſtice is overlooked; and ſhe is 
loſt to all the noble Purpoſes of 
Life. How often are Relations ne- 
glected, Tradeſmen unpaid, and Ser- 
vants ſtinted to mortifying Allowan- 
ces, for the Support of this Vanity 

| H 2 of 
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of extravagant Dreſs * How patched 
and un- uniform does it make the Fi- 
gure of ſome Families? and what a 
diſagreeable Mixture of Poverty and 
Riches do we ſee ſometimes within 
the ſame Walls? Theſe Exceſſes 
make Y/omen forget the Compaſſion 
of their Sex, and the Duties of their 
Station: They rob the Necęſſitous 
and flouriſh in the Penance, and wear 
that which ſhould have been the 
Fleſh and Blood of their own Reti- 


WHAT do you think of thoſe be- 
low the Gentry? ſays Arſennes, 
ought they not to be ſomewhat fru- 
gal, and unpretending in their Ap- 
pearance ? 


TRULY, I think, ſays Ariſtus, 
the Taylor or Mantua-maker, ſhould 
take Meaſure of their Quality, as 
well as of their Limb. For thoſe 
Who wear Cloaths above their Sta- 
tion 
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tion in Life, do but. expoſe their 
Diſcretion. Perſons of Quality have 
ſome Plea for rich Dreſs : But as for 
Merchants Ladies, who fancy them- 
ſelves a Species of ſecond-hand Gen- 
try ; and what is more intolerable, 
Tradeſmens Wives, particularly the 
Ladies of the Bar, or the Compter; 
theſe have not any Thing rational to 
ſay for themſelves. How prepoſte+ 
rous is it to fee a 3 Equi- 
page vie with a Coronet in the Ring, 
or to meet a Vintner's Wife in a 
Viſit to her Superiors (perhaps the 
very Family wherein ſhe had ſerved) 
Aping the Woman of Quality, by 
ing her Viſit in a Chair; and the 
Moment ſhe comes into the Room 
flaps a Ten-Guimea-Fan, takes Snuff 
with an Air out of a Gold- Box, and 
ſqueezes her Repeater, not to know 
the Hour of the Day, but to have 
the Trinkets admired which her Huſ- 
band beſtowed on Mademoiſelle Abi- 
gail de Ia Comteſſe. Nay, I once 


ſaw 
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ſaw a Footman pull a Gold Watch 
out of his Fob to tell his Lord what 
a-Clock it was. The Maxim of theſe 
Wretches, 1s a levelling Principle ; 
it is an illegal Aſpiring into a for- 
bidden Station. It looks as if they 
had a Mind to deſtroy the Order of 
Government, and to confound the 
Diſtinctions of Merit and Degree. 
In a Word, at this Rate of Manage- 
ment, People loſe their Wealth and 
Reputation at the ſame Time ; make 
themſelves expenſively ridiculous,and 


over-ſhoot even Extravagance itſelf. 


Ił⁊r has always been my Opinion, re- 
plied Arſennes, that, for private Per- 
ſons to appear pompous in Equi page 
or Habit, is but a vain-glorious 
publiſhing their own Grandeur; a 
filent triumphing over the Inferiori- 
ty of others, and is, in Effect, pro- 
claiming themſelves the juſt Objects 
of Ridicule. Vet, notwithſtanding, 
you may obſerve, that ordinary Peo- 


ple, 
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ple, when they happen to abound in 
Money and Vanity, have their Houſes 
and Perſons as mchly furniſhed, 
as thoſe who are much their Superi- 
ors. There is another Extreme 
I do not approve, even among Peo- 
ple of Rank ; to ſee Gold and Scar- 
let condemned to Liveries, the Coach 
Box furniſhed like the Council-Table; 
and the Horſes wear as good Velvet as 
the Company ; 1s methinks not very 
agreeable. This Proſtitution of Fi- 
nery, is enough to make it nauſeous, 
and ruin its Reputation to all In- 
tents and Purpoſes. 


ISHA 1 to add, that for 
private Perſons to expect an èxtraor- 
dinary Obſervance, upon Account of 
fine Choaths, argues them conſcious of 
their own little Worth; and that the 
greateſt Part of their Quality comes 
out of the Dreſſing-Room. Not hav- 
ing any thing to prefer them to the 
Eſteem of the Judicious, they are 
CON= 
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contented to take up with the Ad- 
miration of the Ignorant; and with 
a little Glitter and Pageantry, for to 
them falſe Fewels and true are alike, 
draw the gazing unthinking Rabble 
to admire them. I hope, what 1 
have urged, is not diſagreeable; and 
what Timantes has obſerved in Rela- 
tion to Luxury, 1s very juſt. Nor 
could any Conduct be more noble 
than that of the Royal Interpoſition. 


THERE 1s not any Order more 
prudent, or better concerted, than his 
late Majeſty's Edict againſt Extrava- 
gancy, which was publiſhed ſoon 
after the Peace. Th illuſtrious 
Monarch was the Father of his Peo- 
ple, and protected them with the 
Affection of the moſt indulgent Pa- 
rent. The Defire We have ſo often 
expreſſed, ſays the King at the 
Beginning of his Edict, of making 

q it: our 


i. e. The Peace of Refwyck, made between 
Lewis XIV. and King William III. 


CF. 
our Kingdom abound in Plenty; of 
ſupporting the Public, and of pre- 
ſerving the Fortunes of our Subjects as 
much as 1s poſſible ; hath obliged Us 
to iſſue out ' ſeveral Proclamations to 
reſtrain their Extravagancies, &c. 
The King was willing to give them 
a Leſſon of Frugality, by offering to 
melt down the Silver, with which 
the Royal- Gallery of his Father was 
adorned. The Terms in which he 
expreſſes himſelf, demonſtrate a ſin- 
gular Inſtance of his Indulgence to 
his People. Ye have obſerved with 
the greateſt Concern, adds He, that 
theſe Grievances have INCREASED, 
_ as the Neceſſity of the WAR we are 
obliged to maintain ( againſt, almoſt, all 
Europe unavoidably DIMINISHED, 
ther private Fortunes. 


WHAT pleaſes me moſt in the 
Edict, is the Diſtinction his Majeſty 
made in People's Circumſtances, to 
prevent thoſe who had but /-2a// For- 
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tunes, from ruining themſelves, by 
the Richneſs and Magneficence of their 
Habit and Equipage, in vying with 
Perſons of the Firſt Rank, It was a 
Fault which had been too long per- 
mitted in France. Money, in the 
Eye of the Vulgar, puts an Upſtart 
upon the Level with a Lord, but 
this is forming a very erroneous 
Judgment, both of Men and Things, 
By Birth, indeed, a Gentleman may 
make his Fortune, and juſtly raiſe 
himſelf to Grandeur; but the Ple- 
beian Populace have not any Notion, 
either of Birth or Merit. Money is 
their Idol, and the Varniſh which 
they think ſets a Gloſs even upon 
the moſt corrupt Actions; and their 
Mob-Maxim of Min it, and Wear it, 
is the Baſis upon which they build 
the Babel of their ridiculous Inſo- 
lence. 


Tae Royal-Edict you have been 
mentioning, ſays Arſennes, is a 
Coun- 
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Counterpoiſe to check the exorbitant 


Extravagancy of inferior People: 
The Wives of Tradeſmen can no 
longer enjoy the Arrogance of wearing 
any kind of Jewels, except in Rings, 
nor any ſort of rich Stuffs, Laces, 
Fringes, or Embroidery in Gold or 
Silver. This „ingle Article is very 
Beneficial and prevents very ſuper- 
pences, which occaſioned 


fluous Ex 
the Deſtruction of many Families: 
For, the Common 10 People Will 
not adjuſt 
Abilities, but lavith away their Sub- 
ſtancei by one ahother's Example; 
without the leaſt Conſideration whe- 
ther the Income of theit Buſineſs will 
{apport--theit Extravagance. The 
rally texminates ii Bankruptcy. -j- | | 


1 


IE ordve 22igmbortt 2t01h9750L I 
- :5Þ — whoſe Views were all 
ways extenſive, was willing to ſet 


Bounds to this Inf6lence, by obliging 
every Perſon to live according to theit 
Iris 12 Income: 


their Expences to their 
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Income : He employed that Royal 
Leiſure, which the Peace afforded him, 
to ſtudy the ew of his People, 
— his chief Glory in the Feli- 
city of his Subjects. He endeavour- 
ed rather to make his Power uſeful, 
than to extend it: he dep rived 
himſelf of ſeveral important Flacks: 
which he might have acquired by 
continuing the War; but he choſe ra- 
ther to be the Delight of his Subjects, 


than the Terror of his Enemies. The 


Multiplicity of Buſineſs, occaſioned 
by the Care of ſo vaſt ud Kingdom, 
did not in the leaſt diminiſh his At- 
tention to the Polity of his People; s 


to the good Ordet of Juſtice; to the 


Adminiſtration of his Finances; or 
the Regulation of his Troops. His 
Majeſty's whole! Life was a. Series 
of incredible Prodigies, which will 
hardly be credited by future Ages; 
all that was Great and Extraordinary, 
conſtituted this Prince's Character. 
Other Kings are Heroes in ſome one 
090 1 Parti- 


TS 


Particular; but our King was fo 
in all Reſpects. As he was Formida- 
ble Abroad, he was Affable and hu- 
mane at Home; he was eaſy of Ac- 
ceſs, liſtened. to the Complaints of 
the Diſtrefled, whom he tenderly 
received, and relieved with Bounty ; 
ſuch a Majeſtic Air was diffuſed in 
bis Countenatice, as inſtantly diſtin. 
guiſhed him, from the reſt of his 
Court, to Thoſe who had never. ſegir 
Him beſore. And He had the Art 
Y 3 I 
of moderating that natural Grandeur, 
with | the: moſt becoming Softneſs 
imaginable. Ariſtus, Atſennes, and 
Timantes continued to entertain each 
other with the Virtues, and unparal-, 
leled Qualities of their moſt auguſt 
Monarch, till they had finiſhed their 
Walk. Night drawing on, they 
retutned Home; where they found 
ſeveral Perſons, of the Firſt Rank, 
come from Paris to pay them a Viſit. 
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ENTE NTAI N MENTS. 
ARCUS: ny bis Trex 
tiſe of tlle Diſpeſition and 


tder of an elegant Supper, the 


Choice, Condieion, and Quality of 
ſack as are invited) begins witk the 


Number ef Gueſts; which, he ſays, 
ought not to be Jeſs chan the GRA 


SES, ner gore than tlie M. Us s: 
For; in a moderate Number of 
Gueſts; every Perſon may have their 


Turn of Speaking, ans ar dee 
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MaNx, at a Table, make the 
Entertainment ſubje& to Noiſe and 
Diſorder ; 
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Diſorder; and the Converſation will 
not eaſily be kept within the Bounds 


Fou Things are principally re- 
2 in what * calls, an 
Elegant Supper. GUESTS, /ays 
he — Perſons of ſome 2 
tinction, well bred, and not ill areſ- 
ſed. The PLACE ſhould be conve- 
niently - choſen, retired from public 
View, and free from the common 
Diſturbances of Paſſengers, or the 
Hurry and Noiſe of Mechanicks ; no 
Sounds ſhould be heard, but what 
proceed from the Company. The 
TiME proper, not too Ca nor too 
early: For an early Supper, too ſoon 
ſucceeds a late Dinner; and a late 
Supper, takes away too much of the 
Night from our natural Reſt; and, 
Wy neo” too much of the next 
Day from Buſineſs. The Linnen, the 
Room, the Servants, and what we 
now call the Buffet, rather clean and 


neat, 
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neat, than pompous or magnificent; 
the Supper, ſuch as ſome of the 
Invited may -give, in their Turn, 
without hurting themſelves. They 
ſhould not be all great Talkers, 


nor too 'filent ; but ingenious 


Men, knowing when to ſpeak, and 


when to hear; rather facetious, 


witty and agreeable, than conten- 


tious, rhetorical or eloquent: Elo. 
quence is proper in a great Aſſem- 
bly, or Senate; Contention, for the 
Bar, or Courts of Juſtice ; but in a 
private Company, a ſhorter Way of 
Expreſſion, and a quicker Turn of 
Wit, 1s more acceptable. The Gueſts 
ſhould not be old ; for old Men will 
not talk of any thing but what was 
done in their Youth ; and the Con- 
verſation of young Fellows, 1s only 
of their Amours and nightly Diſor- 
ders. In ſhort, the old ought to 
put on as much Youth as they 
can, on ſuch Occaſions; and the 
Young, a temporary Gravity, _ 

tne 
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the two Extremes may meet in a 
third Point. Stories / ought to be 
ſparingly ventured upon; for they 
impoſe too long a Silence on the reſt 
of the Company, and may offend 
three Ways, either by being tedious, 
common, or unpleaſant. The Con- 
verſation ſhould not roll or dwell up- 
on State- affairs? private Buſineſs, or 
Matters of Intereſt, which Men are 
apt to diſpute with more Heat, Con- 
cern and Animoſity, than is conſi- 
ſtent with the Good-Humour and 
Mirth principally intended at ſuch 
Meetings; in which we ſhould ra- 
ther talk of pleaſant, chearful and 
delightful Subjects, ſuch as Beauty, 
Painting, Muſick, Poetry, the Wri- 
ters of the paſt and preſent Age; 
er pe, we may, at once, improve 
and refreſh our Wits; not wrack 
and torture them with knotty, rug- 
ged and contradictory Diſputes, oc- 
caſioned often by an AﬀeCtation of 
Superiority, which is the worſt Ef- 
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fe, and greateſt Proof of Self-con- 
ceit. Such Men think. themſelves 
in the right, becauſe others will not 
give themſelves the vain Trouble of 
telling them they are in the wrong, 
which 1s oftner a Tribute paid by mo- 
deſt Men to their invincible Obſtina- 
cy, than an Acknowledgment of their 
ſuperior judgment.“ Every Man 
ought to be left to his Liberty in 
point of Wine, as well as Merit ; for 
among Men, as well as Horſes, ſome 
want the Curb, and ſome the Spur. 
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